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THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


Is there the light or Spirit of Christ in the 
soul of every man, which, if yielded to, 
brings salvation? This question lies at the 
base of every system, at the nucleus of every 
creed of Christendom. 

If such a potent fact there be, the recog- 
nition of it must be indispensable to the 
preaching of a full Gospel, and to the con- 
quest of the world to Christ. If it be not 
‘tue, all evangelistic effort should be adapted 
accordingly to the real condition of mankind. 

The Early Friends bore positive and inva- 
riable testimony on the affirmative side of 
this question. The Scriptures they adduced 
in proof of the doctrine are familiar to our 
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‘members, 
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that Christ is “the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 


‘the world,” ‘the grace of God that bring- 


eth salvation, hath appeared to all men ;” 
that “the Kingdom of God is within you;” 
that “that which may be known of God is 
and many other texts of 


like import. How these passages can be 


| satisfactorily understood in any other way 


it is difficult to conceive. But as light is in 
its very nature self-evidencing, tkere must 
be other ground also, apart from Scripture, 
upon which to predicate a truth so necessary 
(if it be truth) and so universal. 

A few testimonies only shall be cited kere 
from the great cloud of witnesses on this 
point, outside of the Society of Friends. 

Augustine speaks of tbis light in his Con- 
fessions: ‘‘ What is that which shineth in 
unto me, and smites my heart without burt, 
at which I both tremble and am inflamed ? 
I tremble in so far as 1am unlike unto it, 
and I am inflamed in so far as I am like unto 
it. Late have I loved Thee, and behold 
Thou wast within !” 

Thomas Chalmers says that “among the 
dark and long unentered recesses of the 
humen heart, in heathen lands, there still 
subsists an undying voice, which owns the 
comfort, and echoes back the truth of Chris- 
tianity;” * * * “a principle in their bosoms 
which, if they followed, would guide them 


'to salvation, and which if they fled from, 


would try them and find them guilty.” 

John Henry Newman says: “If I am 
asked why I believe in a God, I answer that 
it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it 
impossible to believe in my own existence 
(and of that fact I am quite sure) without 
believing also in the existence of Him, who 
lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging 
Being in my conscience.” 

Joseph Cook says: ‘‘ Conscience, accord- 
ing to the loose popular idea of it, is the 
soul’s sense of right and wrong. Con- 
science, according to the strict schol- 
arly idea of it, is the soul’s sense of right 
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and wrong in motives.” “To me the sub 
limest, as well as the most organizing and 
redemptive truth of exact ethical science, is 
the identity of the moral law and the Divine 
nature. Wherever the moral law acts there 
Christianity finds the personal Omnipresence 
of Him whom we dare not name—Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost—Creater, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier; one God, who was, and is, 
and is tocome.” ‘It isscientifically known 
that the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world has its temple in con- | 
science.” 

Thomas Erskine writes: ‘‘Our business 
is to give utterance to that voice which the 
Spirit of God speaks in our consciences, and 
this utterance is to come, not out of our 
mouths only, but out of our lives.” 

The preaching and teaching of the Early 
Friends, while fully embracing the great 
evangelical doctrines of Christ’s passion and | 
atonement, at the same time directed all to 
the light and Spirit of Christ within. This 
unflattering witness for God can alone show 
us our condition, and make us feel our need | 
of such a Saviour as has been revealed, and | 
of such a sacrifice as the shedding of His| 
blood. 

Some there are who, owning the efficiency | 
of the light manifested, the word spoken, | 


the grace appearing in the soul, come to the 
conclusion that it is sufficient, and therefore | 
that the outward coming in the flesh and} 
the atoning sacrifice upon the cross of our| 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, were not 


essential to our salvation. The heresy here 
is (I think) not in the acceptance of that'| 
which is believed, but in the rejection of 
that which is denied. 

It does not follow that salvation is possi- 
ble without the atonement, if it be admitted 
to be possible without the knowledge of the | 
atonement. If the Holy Spirit saves, it 
does not follow that He saves without the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is the one door, the| 
one way of salvation; the one Mediator for| 
all men, the one Propitiation for the sins of| 
the whole world. 

When this is acknowledged as our only 
means, our only hope of eternal life, the 
fullest recognition of the work of the Spirit | 
of Christ can be no derogation from the infi- 
nite importance and glory of His cross. 





What danger can there be in believing 
that His saving light is as universal as His| 
saving love? And bow can we conceive of| 
probation or accountability where there is no| 
revelation, however dim, of Divine light or | 
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writes, ‘the Word of God, by which He 
strives with every man, in order to save 
him,” and “it is as universal as sin.” 

Many believe tbat Christ is the Light of 
the World. simply in His outward coming, 
in His words and works, His ministry and 
sacrifice in the body of His humanity. That 
He was a light immeasurably above all the 
sons of men in this wondrous manifestation 
is fully owned. But that He was the Light 
of the world before He came in the flesh, 
that He is the Light of all nations who have 
never heard of His outward coming, that 
He is the ever-present light and leader of 
His people to the end of the world, has ever 
been a cardinal belief of Friends. 

How is He the Light of the World? What 


|are the evidences of His spiritual working 


in all nations? In addition to the Scriptu- 
ral assertions already quoted, and many 
others which imply this trath, let it be con- 
sidered, what has imparted the universal 
sense of sin which all nations and tribes of 
the earth acknowledge? What bas inspired 
the universal feeling of the need of sacrifice 
as an expiation of guilt, expressed in all 
religions ? 

What has imprinted in all hearts some 
traces at least of the Divine law, some dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, that it is 
wrong to kill, that it is wrong to steal? 
What makes men almost universally believe 
in future rewards and punishments? Why 
does the American Indian so constantly and 
by so many tokens recognize the overruling 
Providence and immediate presence of the 
Great Spirit? What taught the ancient 
Hindoos to write in their Vedic Scriptures 
moral precepts, approaching so near the 
Golden Rule and the love of enemies? What 
taught Socrates, and imbued the Grecian 
mind with so much of the higher learning 
and the wisdom from above ? 

So marked and manifold, indeed, are the 
proofs of a Divine impress in the great reli- 
gions of mankind, that many survey them 
and explore them as rival systems in com- 
petition with Christianity. 

I have no doubt that when the truth of 
Revelation shall rise full-orbed upon the 
opened vision of the world, it will be seen 
that there is but one system, and that Cbris- 
tianity is the harmonizer, and Christ the 
centre of all the good in al! the religions of 
all the nations, kindreds, tongues and peo- 
ples of the earth. It will be seen that there 
is but one Throne, and all dominions will 
own the supremacy of the Lord God and the 


law ? | Lamb 


Barclay, in treating of this doctrine of| 
universal and saving light, is careful to say, | 
“It is no part of man’s nature and no power | 
nor faculty of man’s mind.” “It is,” he! 


a 

As Christ wrought in former ages among 
Geutiles as well as Jews, to make men feel 
their need of Him until He became the ‘‘De- 
sire of all nations;” as all ancient histories 
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are replete with unconscious prophecies of a 
coming Messiah; so evermore He worketh in 
the experience and discipline of the race, to 
draw all men unto Himself. 

All there is of good anywhere, every re- 
sistance of evil, every struggle for the right, 
every noble deed, every upward aspiration, 
is, must be, of the Spirit of Christ and of 
God. J. B. 


Iowa, Second mo. 13th, 1879. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 488.) 

In this visit to the isles of the Mediterra- 
nean, William Allen formed many warm 
friendships, among others with Major Gene- 
ral Ross, who, after his return to England, 
continued his steady friend. It is alluded 
to here, to introduce an extract from a letter 
of his daughter, Mary Ann Ross, addressed 
to a relative of William Allen after hearing 
of his decease in 1844, twenty-five yeurs 
after the visit: 

“My dear friend :—I should hesitate to 
intrude so early upon your affliction, but 
that I feel sure you will kindly excuse the 
expression of our sincere and affectionate 
sympathy in the loss of your invaluable and 
beloved uncle. My father is naturally most 
affected by it, for the loss of a friend so 
steadily and warmly attached and so every 
way worthy, must always be felt deeply in 
such a world as this, where the rarity of 
such friendship tends so greatly to enhance its 
value. I feel that this is nota time for many 
words, yet when the heart is smitten, there 
is a balm in Christian sympathy, and doubt- 
less much of this balm will be poured in, on 
this mournful occasion, from the many 
friends who will feel with you. Very full 
must be your consolations from a far higher 
source; for to those who, like your dear 
uncle, made bis whole life a preparation for 
a better, and yet rested for acceptance, not 
on that life, but wholly on the blessed 
Redeemer, how welcome and joyful an ex- 
change is now made.” 

William Allen was detained several 
weeks at Malta, there being no vessel for 
Marseilles, the most convenient point for his 
homeward journey. He decided, therefore. 
to embark for Civita Vecchia and go by way 
of Rome, Milan and the pass of Simplon to 
Geneva. Sailing safely between Scylla and 
Charybdis, he reached the destined port in 
five days. in his journal, William Allen 
remarks, under date of Twelfth mo. 17th, 
1819: ‘I generally have good nights in my 
little, narrow berth. On waking, this morn 
ing, my mind was raised in aspirations 
to the great Author of all, and as I was re- 
volving the subject of those doubts with 
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which the enemy, at times, endeavors to 
overwhelm me, and the question which those 
who are in the spirit of the world are so apt 
to ask, ‘How do you know whether what 
you take for a Divine impulse may not be 
the working of your own imagination?’ 
it sweetly occurred that it might be known 
by the same test that our Lord gave to dis- 
tinguish his followers from those of the 
world—by the fruits. I would say, I have 
a right to conclude that I am under a Divine 
influence when I feel my heart filled with 
love to God, and love to all men, witb a de- 
sire that all, without exception, might be 
eternally happy; when I feel an abhorrence 
of all vice and sin; when I feel the peace of 
God which passes all understanding. This, 
to me, is evidence as conclusive as any 
demonstration in Euclid, and under this in- 
fluence the Holy Scriptures are felt to 
be precious. It is only under this influence 
that we know that we have not followed ‘cun- 
ningly devised fables,’ and it is only under 
this influence that we can bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit; but they who are busying 
themselves with external and sensible ob- 
jects, can bave no idea of this state, and 
even we ourselves, who in some favored 
momeuts have experienced it, are liable by 
degrees to lose our sense of it, if we suffer 
external and sensible things to engross too 
much of our attention; hence the necessity 
of frequent retirement and introversion of 
mind.” 

At Civita Vecchia, William Allen was de- 
tained in quarantine nearly three weeks. 
The time was diligently occupied in prepar- 
ing Scripture lessons in Italian. His desire 
for the attainment of useful knowledge led 
him also to study navigation, and he made 
himself completely master of the science 
of lunar observations. At tbe close of the 
quarantine he proceeded to Rome, where he 
visited the noted places of ancient bistory, 
the Forum Romanum, the Coliseum, Pan- 
theon, &c. By interviews with some of 
the prominent men, he endeavored to create 
an interest in the establishment of schools. 
He visited the prison, and notes that a 
religious tract was given to every one who 
could read. At Florence, esteemed the 
Athens of Italy, he found good schools and 
a magnificent museum of natural history, in 
which, he says, “I could have spent a week 
with pleasure.” Several of the nobles of 
the city accompanied William Allen in his 
round among the schools and public institu- 
tions. They took part in their management, 
and manifested an enlightened interest in 
the public welfare. Journeying from Flor- 
ence to Milan, he remarks in crossing the 
Apennines: “ The prospect is grand. My 
fellow traveller got out to walk, and I bad a 
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sweet time of retirement alone, feeling my 
heart warmed by a degree of Divine love, 
and my prayers were put up, that the Lord 
would make me and keep me His, and 
accept of the residue of my days to be spent 
in His service.” 

At Milan, Count Confalonieri offered to 
accompany William Allen on his yisits to 
the schools and benevolent institutions. 
The Count had established near his own 
residence, a school for 200 children. He 
afterwards proposed a tour of observation 
round the city, which is thus described in 


the journal: ‘They took me, as they said, | 


to see a very fine view, the day being re- 
markably bright and clear, but I soon found 
myself at the door of their magnificent 
Cathedral. I gave them my reasons for 
wishing to decline entering, because I could 
not take of my hat; but they insisted on my 
going in, saying the people were liberal, and | 
no one said anything, though some looked 
very hard.at me. There is not such another | 
edifice in the world; it is built of marble 
from the Alps, in the Gothic style, most 
richly ornamented with carving, without | 
and within. There are above 2000 stone| 
figures, many of them colossal. I never saw | 


anything so grand as the external decora-| 
tions ; the view from the top is magnificent 
and perbaps unique. The extensive flat plains 


of Lombardy were stretched out to the feet | 
of the Alps, which we saw distinctly in the | 
horizon. The Count next proceeded to) 
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At Dover, kind friends were in waiting to 
welcome him, and the next day he had the 
inexpressible pleasure of meeting his beloved 
daughter and his brother, who came to meet 
them. He says: “Our hearts were filled 
with humble gratitude and with the blessed 
Saviour’s peace; my mind was bowed iu 
thankfulness to the Father of Mercies, who 
had so signally supported and preserved me 
in this arduous engagement, and was restor- 
ing me to all that was dearest to me in life. 
I surrendered up all into His hands, and He 
bas returned it to me again with interest.” 


—— SNES 


KILLEN ON THE CONSCIENCE. 

In the “ January ” number of the Prince- 
ton Review is an able and very interesting 
article by President W. D. Killen of the 
Presbyterian College of Belfast, on “ The 
Conscience as a Witness for Christ.” He 
reminds his readers that ‘the fact that the 
claims of revelation are sustained by a wit- 
ness within ourselves is recognized again 
and again in the sacred oracles. Even those 
who never heard of the gospel are under the 
guidance of this mysterious monitor,” “their 
conscience also bearing witness,” as Paul 
writes in Romans. But he omits to note, 
what the Bible distinctly declares, that the 
ever present Spirit of God not only instructs 
the understanding as to Divine truth, but 
also enlightens the conscience. With this 


show the promenade, a broad street with | added truth borne in mind, it is interesting 
excellent houses and a good footway of flag-| to follow the writer as he says, “ The exist- 
stones. It makes a circuit round the city of ence of conscience in man is in itself an 
nine miles, with fine prospects of distant|evidence of the existence of a righteous 
mountains. In final parting at the hotel, we Governor of the universe. If He that 
had some serious conversation on religion, | planted the ear must hear, and if He that 


and separated in much love.” 


formed the eye must see, surely he who has 


Crossing the Alps by the pass of Mount} made us capable of discerning between right 


° | 
Cenis, he reached Geneva, where he had sweet | an 
intercourse with some Christian friends, and| moral distinctions. 


d wrong must Himself be a Judge of 
If conscience is ‘the 


pressing onward, stopped for a short time in | candle of the Lord,’ must there not be One 


Paris. 
pious, benevolent men, among others with 
the Pastors Monod, father and son. With) 
these a satisfactory evening was spent. 
William Allen says: “ We parted with| 
friendly feelings, and they all expressed 
regret at the shortness of my stay in 
Paris.’ 

Embarking at Calais he remarks: “ My) 
mind was calm and peaceful, though low, 
in reflecting on the state of things in my | 
own country, and humbled in the feeling of 
my weakness. I am abundantly convinced 
that in my own strength as a rational crea- 
ture I can do nothing to promote the dear | 
Master’s work, but I have faith to believe 
that, through His Spirit strengthening me, 
I can do all He requires of me.” 





He met there with a number of| above us who is Lord of the conscience?’ 


He divides his reasons under seven heads. 
He shows that “Conscience (illumined by 
tbe Holy Spirit) tells us that we are sin- 
ners, and thus suggests to us that we 
require a Saviour,” and when conscience tells 
us that we are sinners, we can assign no 
good reason why we should not listen to the 
exhortation of the Saviour, saying, “‘ Repent 
ye, and believe the gospel.” 

He holds that “ conscience attests the ex- 
cellence of the Scriptures,” many in every 
age bearing testimony to the witness of con- 
science to their truth and power, telling 
‘the reader of the Bible that he is perusing 
a holy volume, that its tendency is to make 
him better and happier, that it promulgates 
truths of unutterable value, and that were 
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| ; . : 
its instructions universally obeyed the world | The truth of this statement is established by 
would present a scene of purity, peace and | the experience of God’s people in all genera- 


prosperity, which it has never displayed.” | 

“ Conscience attests the claims of Christ | 
as a teacher sent from heaven,” as instanced | 
in the woman at the well, who exclaimed, | 
‘Come, see a man which told me all things | 
that ever I did: is not this the Christ?” or 
by the officers of the temple guard who were 
sent to arrest Him, but returned, saying, 
“ Never man spake like this man.” 

“ Though He had not been brought up at | 
the feet of any Gamaliel, He could instruct | 
all the rabbis. Must He not have been in-| 
deed ‘the Light of the World.’ ” 

He calls attention to the truth that “ the 
power of Christ as a teacher was felt even | 
when His person was not recognized,” as 
when He taught the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus. Does this not continue to) 
be true even now of the risen, living Lord 
Jesus, that He teaches secretly the minds 
aud hearts of many who scarcely, if at all, 
recognize who it is that makes their hearts! 
burn within them? 

“Conscience attests the necessity of an! 
atonement,” for it “ tells us that repentance 
is not sufficient to procure pardon, and hence 
it has always exhibited a tendency to seek 
comfort elsewhere,” as in sacrifices. Men| 
feel that they “cannot make satisfaction for | 
the guilt they have contracted, as they can| 
never do more than their duty.’’ The per-| 
fec: propitiation of Christ yields perfect | 
peace to the conscience. 

“Conscience tells us that we require a| 
Divine Saviour.’’ A man or an angel could 
not be present with every one to assist all 
who require aid. “An Omnipresent Advo-| 
cate can be ever with all His people.” 
“Conscience possesses tremendous power. 
There are times when (quickened by the/ 
Spirit) it awakes as if from sleep, and when 
it portrays his guilt in such vivid colors to 
the sinner that he becomes terror stricken as 
Belshazzar was when he saw the handwrit- | 
ing on the wall of his palace, and when ‘his 
knees smote one against another.’ The| 
question, ‘ What is a man profited though he | 
should gain the whole world and lose his’ 
own soul?’ then comes home to him with 
startling emphasis. If, at such a crisis the 
Spirit of God opens his understanding so 
that be can rightly take in the gospel mes 
sage as it proclaims, ‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,’ he is 
brought into new and personal relations 
with the High and Holy One.” He alone | 
who at first caused the light to shine out of 
darkness can illuminate our hearts, and 
reveal to us the glory of the Son of God.” 

“Conscience tells us that the gospel of 
Christ is sufficient to sustain and comfort us. 


‘ 


/and peace. 


tions. ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ said 
David; ‘I shall not want.’” “The prophet 
Isaiah could exclaim exultingly, ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee; because he trusteth in 
thee.’” “ The history of the Church sup- 
plies ample evidence that the faith exhibited 
by the saints in Scripture has ever been the 
sustaMing principle of God’s servants.” ‘It 
is idle to assert that the joys of the Cbris- 
tian are the mere overflowings of fanaticism. 
Concience bears witness to their reality.” 
He closes this sevenfold testimony of con- 
science to the claims of Christianity, with 
some noble reflections, among which he says, 
‘The fool may say in his heart, there is no 
God, and men distinguished by their literary 
and scientific attainments may labor to per- 
suade a thoughtless world that there will be 
no day of retribution; but there is a still, 
small voice within us which we can never 
altogether stifle, and which, in spite of 
all our scepticism, continues to mutter, 
‘Verily there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.’ Even Jobn Stuart Mill admits 


that,“ It remains a possibility that Christ 
actually was what He supposed Himself to be 


‘a man charged with a special, ex- 
press, and unique commission from God to 
lead mankind to truth and virtue.’” -- - ‘‘In- 
fidelity can never give solid repose to the 
soul. Faith is accompanied by grace, mercy 
The believer can say with calm 
confidence, ‘I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.’ With good reason may all the 
disciples of the Saviour adopt the language 
of Peter, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life: and we 
believe and are sure that thou the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’” 


art 


eo 


A BRIGHT EXAMPLE. 


It is common to hear persons excuse their 
irreligion or failure to practice what they 
profess to believe, because of the difficult 
circumstances in which they are placed. 
Perhaps few circumstances are less favora- 
ble for an active Christian life than those 
which commonly surround aseaman. Yet 
in the life of Captain John P. Wilbur, of 
Mystic, Connecticut, we bave a bright ex- 
ample of how a man can be not only a 
Christian but an active and successful win- 
ner of souls, amidst adverse surroundings. 

Captain Wilbur was born in a village of 
eastern Connecticut in 1835, and at ten 
years of age began life on the water, and, 
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liking his calling, quickly rose by promotion 
to be mate on a schooher, under his older 
brother as captain. But upon the death of 
this brother, at his mother’s request, he 
with his younger brother, abandoned the 
sea, and for some years tried life as a lands- 
man. Not succeeding in business, his 
mother again consented to his return to a 
seaman’s life. He rapidly rose to command 
as captain, and had several vessels of larger 
and larger size built for him, the last, being 

. , oe £ 
a ship of the first class. 

He had been a Christian from his youth, 
and had joined a Christian church in early 
manhood. On all his voyages he kept up 
religious services in his vessel on First-days, 
and sometimes on other evenings of the 
week, met with such pious sailors as might 
be on board with him. He was almost 
universally beloved by his men, in whom he 
ever showed a kindly interest, and on almost 
every voyage, some of them witnessed a 
change of heart. He watched for their 
souls as one who must give account, and 
his vessel came to be considered a floating 
Bethel. Boys were pressed into his service 


by parents, who longed tbat their sons 
might be under his pious control. 

At every port he attended worship, if 
possible, and on his return to bis home con- 
gregation would recount the mercies he had 


experienced from a covenant-keeping God. 

His last voyage was from Boston to San 
Francisco, and Calcutta. At San Francisco, 
he tried te secure a Christian crew, but 
failed. Nevertheless he persevered in doing 
all he could by meetings on First-days, and 
on two evenings during the week, as well 
as by conversations, to enlist the attention 
of his men in eternal things. He never| 
allowed at any time profanity on his vessel, 
and reproved it wherever be had opportuni- 
ty ; and notwithstanding his kindly offices 
to the men in writing home letters for them, | 
or speaking a pleasant word, he maintained 
thorough discipline at.all times. | 

Until the vessel reached Manilla there | 
were no conversions. After leaving there, | 
one man found the Saviour and was rejoic- 
ing in the Lord. ‘From this time,” he| 
wrote to the Seaman’s Friend, *‘the work) 
of the Spirit has been manifest among us. | 
Since August 13th we have had four even- 
ing meetings during the week, and for a| 
time the boys had meetings in the forecastle. 
Eight or nine gave evidence of being hope- 
fully converted to God.” * * “I believe! 
every man on the ship has been under deep 
conviction of sin, but some are now worse 
than ever, and are still in bondage because 
they will not give up and come to the Sa- 
viour.” 

Reaching Calcutta, he was soon seized 
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with cholera. The evening before his 
attack he had been at the house of some 
friends, and had read the 91st Psalm before 
parting with them. The next day his illness 
began, and he was taken to a hospital. A 
writer in the Benares Temperance Maga- 
zine, says: 

“A friend who went to see him found him 
suffering greatly, but this was bis greeting. 
‘The Lord is very good, yes, He has been 
very good tome. He is a sure foundation. 
In his presence is fulness of joy, and at His 
right hand there are pleasures forevermore.’ 
His mind was full of the promises of God, 
and these were now his stay and comfort. 
The thought of parting with his beloved 
wife and little boy, as well as his aged 
mother, caused him some natural grief, yet 
even this he was enabled to leave with the 
Lord. ‘I am only troubled,’ he said, 
‘about leaving my wife and boy, but then 
they both love Jesus; oh yes! the Lord 
can take care of them.’ 

“When asked what he would like them 
to read to him, he chose the 23d and 9lst 
Psalms. After a prayer had been offered, 
he added, ‘Amen; that is our prayer.’ At 
another time, on Thursday, be broke the 
silence by saying, ‘He loves us; he loves 
us constantly, as we love our boys.’ All 
day, on Friday, amidst his sufferings, the 
name of Jesus was on his lips, and he con- 
tinued to offer short prayers. These words 
he frequently uttered: ‘Thy grace is suffi- 
cient, sufficient, surFICIENT for me.’ At 
almost the last moment of consciousness, 
a friend asked him, ‘Is Jesus very precious 
to you now?’ The dying believer looked 
up with a bright smile and said, ‘O yes; I 
know whom [ have believed, and am per- 


| suaded that He is able to keep that which I 


have committed to Him against that day.’” 

Thus he, having served his Lord faithfully 
during almost his whole life, passed away 
in the triumphs of a living faith on the 11th 
of Fifth month, 1878. 

REVEREND. 

In asingle passage only in the Bible do 
we find the word Reverend mentioned. It 
is in the ninth verse of Psalm exi., ‘‘He sent 
redemption unto His people; He bath com- 
manded His covenant forever; Holy and 
Reverend is His name.” Of all ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, the Pope alone, the self-elect- 
ed vicar of Christ, lays claim to the title of 
“ Holiness ;” but under what warrant does s 
Protestant ministry, making no claim to the 
possession of infallibility, arrogate to itself 
the co-eminent title of “Reverend?” Does 
it accord with the meekness and lowliness of 
heart which Christ enjoins on His followers, 
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that any of these should voluntarily assume | 


this lofty name which is a prerogative of 
Omnipotence ? 

The title was unknown during the primi- 
tive Christian centuries, and, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been generally adopted only 
within the last two hundred years. It was 
taken up by the Episcopacy, as well as by 
the Romanists, but was denied to the Dis- 
senters, with whom, bowever, gradually 
growing in estimation, it came into general 
use. Nevertheless, the Friends, the Men- 
nonites and probably a few other denomina- 
tions (numerically small) of German deri- 
vation, are pronounced in the disuse of it. 
Concerning the origin of the term the fol- 
lowing item from Notes and Queries (First 
Series, vol. vi, No. 150) may be of interest: 

“During the seventeenth century the 
word reverend was usually coupled with 
learned, as in the following case: Vaughan, 
in his Life of Dr. Jackson, thus commences 
it: ‘ Being earnestly desired to deliver some 
character uf the reverend and learned Dr. 
Jackson,’ &c. Bishop Patrick, too, in his 
Annotations on Solomon’s Song, viii, 7, 
quotes the reverend and learned Dr. Ham- 
mond. And beneath the portrait of Jobn 
Kettlewell, prefixed to his work on the 


Apostle’s Creed, we read that it is ‘The 


true effigy of the reverend and learned Mr. 
John Kettlewell.’ But yet neither of these 
divines used the epithet as a prefix to their 
names in their works. It is clearly a title 
of modern usage, ne.ther sanctioned nor 
required by any law or canon, and from the 
growing inconveniences that attend its use, 
it may the more easily be discontinued, if 
judged necessary. 

Mention is also made of the fact, in a re- 
cent number of the same periodical (Fifth 
Series, vol. v,) that upon the Jadicial Court 
of the Privy Council of Great Britain having 
decided in 1875 that ‘‘reverend” is not a 
peculiar title of office or dignity, but one of 
courtesy, applicable to those who are worthy 
of reverence, several of the clerical subscri- 
bers to one of the English papers desired 
that the same might be sent them without 
the prefix ‘‘ Rev.” to their names. 

There are evidences warranting the belief 
that an increasing number of Christian min- 
isters would be glad to rid themselves and 
the church at large of this self-assertive des- 
ignation. While lack of faith and of a wil- 
lingness to be little in the world’s estima- 
tion may have, perhaps, almost unconscious- 
ly operated with many to prevent a giving 
up in this matter, yet others (of whom may 
be instanced a Presbyterian of large attain- 


the Holy Spirit herein, have been constrain- 


ed to drop the title, while sincerely desiring 
to be no more addressed thereby. 

Recently, an article upon the subject ap- 
peared in a Methodist paper, the Banner of 
Holiness, wherein the writer, beside calling 
attention to the unseemly laudatory notices 
of ministers at the present day, inquires how 
such language might have sounded in the 
apostolic era, and applies the modern titles 
to some of those ancient worthbies, as thus: 
Rev. Simon Peter, D. D., Rev. Paul, D. D., 
LL.D. The Advocate of Holiness publishes 
the article as worthy the serious attention 
of its readers, and appropriately concludes : 
“How has the fine gold become dross! 
When will such folly come to an end, and 
ministers be simply servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? ‘Call no man master,’ and 
be ye not called Rabbi.” L. 


Christian Neighbor. 


FOR THE BOYS. 

Some years ago there was a boarding- 
school at Rochester for boys of the Society 
of Friends; there were also schools for boys 
of other denominations in the same town, 
whom, for distinction’s sake, I will call 
“Town” boys, and the others “ Friend” 
boys. 

It was the practice of the Town boys, 
whenever they saw any of the Friend boys 
in the street, to shout a ter them, “Quaker! 
Quaker!” and other opprobrious names. 
This, ao doubt, was mortifying to the Friend 
boys, but they passed on and reviled not 
again. 

Things continued in this state for a long 
time, until one day the Friend boys were 
taken out for a country walk, and being 
about to ascend a high hill, they observed 
some of the Town boys at play near where 
they had to pass, and they said one to an- 
other, “ Now we shall catch it;” and sure 
enough they did, and that pretty smartly ; 
for as soon as the Town boys espied them, 
they shouted out most vociferously, ‘“‘ Qua- 
ker! Quaker! quack! quack!” as long as 
they could be heard. When the Friend boys 
arrived at the top of the hill, seeing their 
enemies at such a disadvantage below them, 
they deemed it a fitting time to retaliate, 
and sent down a few missiles, by way of 
alarm, into the enemy’s camp. This unex- 
pected salute startled the Town boys, and 
they indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, these 
Quaker boys are pelting us with stones!” 
and in their haste they vowed revenge; but 


immediately a volley of the same sort of 
ments and much humility of mind, not long| 
deceased,) clearly discerning the pointing of 


ammunition came pouring down upon them, 
when to their great surprise, as well as grat- 
ification, they found that they had been at- 
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tacked, not with stones, but with apples, 
which the Friend boys had brought from 
home in their pic-nic baskets, but for another 
purpose. Now, as all boys love apples, they 
soon gathered up these peaceable missiles 
and began to eat. 

One of the boys, of more reflectiveness 
than the rest, observed how remarkable it 
was that the very boys who had for a long 
time received nothing but ill usage without 
a word of complaint in return, had now 
given them a quantity of apples; this was 
to them most marvellous treatment. They 
now began to see the evil of their conduct 
and, boy-like, to accuse each other of begin- 
ning the attack. None, however, were will- | 
ing to be regarded as the ring-leaders, but 
all of them agreed that a very different 
treatment in future was due to such kind) 
boys, and they one and all determined to 
practice it. On arriving at their school in| 
the evening, this remarkable incident became 
the subject of general conversation among | 
the boys. After some deliberation, they | 
concluded to send two or three of their| 
number as an embassy of peace to the | 
Friends’ school, to acknowledge the wrong | 
practice they had hitherto followed, and| 
asking forgiveness for what they had done. | 
We need not add how kindly they were re- 
ceived, and how cordially the Friend boys | 
agreed to cancel all past grievances. The | 
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the other in the western part of the State, where 
instruction will be given in the various branches 
of handicraft connected with the manufacture of 
iron. The bill perhaps might be wisely amended, 
either now or in the future, to include other de- 
partments of industry ; but at present, iron being 
the chief mineral product of Pennsylvania, (that 
State producing more than half the total for the 
whole United States,) it is hence not unreason- 
able to expect that the manifold adaptations of 
that metal in the mechanic arts should receive 
foremost recognition. 


— > 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (COLORED) OF 
RICHMOND, Va.—Some reference to this enter- 
prise was made in our columns last year. For 
the information of those who have contributed 
thereto, it may be stated that there has been col- 
lected the sum of $846, which has been expend- 
ed in reducing the debt upon the premises. The 


| debt now amounts to $2,000. There are three 


substantial slate-roofed buildings upon the large 
lot, one of them used as a chapel by a congrega- 
tion of colored Baptists ; the second asa primary 
school building, where, at present, little girls 
are taught to sew, &c. ; and the third is reserved 
for the purposes of the industrial school when 
the balance of the debt shall have been dis- 
charged. “It is designed,” says the prospectus, 


Town boys now returned to their comrades | “ for the intellectual, moral, and material eleva- 
to report the result of their mission, which | tion of the most destitute class of colored chil- 
was received with acclamation by the whole | dren among us, without distinction as to the reli- 
school.—J. P.— British Friend. | gious connections of their parents, and with no 

| proselyting designs; and as soon as practica- 
— | ble, the children will be taught such handiwork 


FR I EN DS’ R EV I EW . suited to their sexes as may render them self- 


supporting and useful members of society.” The 
project has received the endorsement of Presi- 
dents Grant and Hayes, and of influential colored 
men, as Frederick Douglas and Professor Lang- 
ston. Henry N. Field and John Oliver are the 
authorized collectors; John B. Crenshaw, of 
Richmond, Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO.1,1879. 


In another part of this paper we publish an in-| 
teresting letter from Europe on the important 
subject of the industrial training of youth. In 
connection therewith, it may be mentioned that 
a member of the Philadelphia Board of City | 
Trusts visited Paris last year with the object of| 
ascertaining to what extent practical knowledge 
of the mechanic arts was being imparted in that 
city Details were published, especially of his 
visit to a school where various kinds of handi- 
craft were taught, and the opinion was expressed 
that much benefit would result from the intro- 
duction of similar institutions into our own coun- 
try. Asa step in this direction, a bill has passed 
(nearly unanimously) one branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, and is likely to be ap- 
proved by the other, providing for the establish- 


| 





ment of two institutions, one in the eastern and | 


-- 


ERRATUM,.—By mistake, the name of the cor- 
respondent who forwarded the copy of the essay 
by Joel Bean, on “ The Relation of the First-day 
School to the Church,” published in our last 
number, was appended to the article, and it 
might appear as if he claimed the authorship, 
which certainly was not his intention. 





DIED. 

FLAGLER, — At her residence, Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, N. Y., on the 28th of Twelfth mo. 
1878, Rebecca Flagler, relict of Isaac P. Flagler; 
aged 77 years, a member and Elder of Poughkeepsie 
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Monthly Meeting. In recording the death of this be- 
loved Friend, we are reminded of the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Let the elders that rule well, be counted 
worthy of double honor.” While we would (in her 
stead) disclaim all merit of hers, yet we magnify the 
grace which made her daily walk such as becomes a 
self-denying disciple of Christ. Having an unwavering 
faith and confidence in salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer, she was also a firm and consistent supporter 
of the doctrines and testimonies professed by our Reli- 
gious Society. When physical strength permitted, she 
was found at the place for worship, where her voice 
was heard in praising “the Lord for His goodness 
and for His wonderful works tothe children of men.” 
Although suddenly called, her friends have the consol. 
ing assurance that her lamp was trimmed and her 
light burning, and she of the number of whom it was 
said, “ Blessed is that servant whom his Lord when | 
He cometh shall find watching.” 


JEPSON.—Of typhoid pneumonia, on the 13th of | 
Second mo., 1879, Silas T. Jepson, in the 55th year | 


| suitable to contain it. 





of his age, a member of Muscatine Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. His friends had a full assurance of his prepa- 
ration for the change, notwithstanding reason was 
dethroned much of the time during his last short sick- 
ness. 
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8 Bowery Block, Rocugster, N. Y., 1879. 

Proceedings of Foreclosure have been commenced 
against the property of Friends on Alexander street in 
this city of Rochester, and action must be taken at 
once, or this valuable property that has cost $25,000 
will be sold to satisfy mortgages of $9,000. The trus- 
tees of Rochester Monthly Meeting of Friends pro 
pose the following plan to save the property for the 
use of our Society and Friends in this city, as follows: 
Divide the property into 100 shares of $100 each, 
and for each share subscribed for give a deed of one 
hundredth part of the property, or such proportion as 
the shares taken may be. Friends in this city to have 
the use and care of said property, and to take good 
care of the same, and to have the privilege of buying 
up these sbares in the future as way may open. In 
this way subscribers will see that they hold an equiva 
lent for amount paid to save the property to Friends. 

This our last appeal to save the property is made, 
and we urge upon Friends, who are willing, to write at 
once to either of the undersigned, stating the number of 
shares they are willing to subscribe for. None to be 
obliged to pay until the whole amount is premised. 

Now for the sake of the cause, will Friends respond 
atonce? A little delay, and it will be too late. 

Signed on behalf of Rochester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


Jaco D. Brit, ? 

ALEXANDER M. Purpy, § 

By direction of Rochester Monthly Meeting, held at 
Wheatland, First mo. 24th, 1879. 


Trustees. 


NOTES. 


Upon the subject of the political progress of Dis- 
establishment in Great Britain, it is claimed by 
the friends of that measure that there has been 


a considerable gain during the past year. 
Scotland especially,” says the Liberator, “ the 
question has taken hold in a manner character- 
istic of the tenacious Scotch mind. 
after borough has been won for Disestablish- 
ment, and we have reason to believe that so pre- 
pared are the people for that event, that when- 
ever all England can be polled, its voice will be 


| Schleswig-Holstein, 


iy In | 
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given, without hesitation and by an unmistakable 
majority, for both disestablishment and disen- 
dowment. It is not more than a year ago that 
these words could scarcely be uttered upon any 
political platform, while the man who proposed 
them as practical measures would have been 
voted unfit for political life.” 


THE library of Congress now contains upwards 
of 350,000 volumes and 120,000 pamphlets, the 
additions the past year having been 21,000 vol- 
umes and 11,000 pamphlets, in round numbers. 
This rapid growth of the collection is pressing 
Congress up to a conviction of the necessity of 
immediate steps to erect a building adequate and 
A bill for that purpose is 
now under consideration in the Senate, and no 


| hindrance to so important an undertaking ought 
| to be offered. 


THE St. Petersburg Gazeffe calculates that in 
the past twenty-five years, the Crimean, Italian, 
Prusso-Austrian, Mexican, 
Franco-Prussian, Russo-Turkish, and the Ameri- 
can wars have cost 2,548,000 lives. This does 
not include deaths from disease, inseparable 
from war, nor the thousands of mangled and dis- 
abled men. Total cost in money, £2,473,000,- 
coco, “Even then,"’ says an English paper, 
‘the estimate falls under the actual figures, for 
the services of the millions of men engaged in 
these conflicts were lost to their countries and to 
the world while they were employed in cutting 
each other’s throats, and, of course, the dead 
men produced nothing more for the benefit of 
their native land, which put them toso bad a 
use. If that money so brutally wasted, and the 
services of these men so badly employed— 
scarcely one, and at most, only one of the wars 
mentioned being justifiable, and some of them 
being open robberies—had been utilized for the 
benefit of the world in some great national en- 
terprises, what a different state of matters we 
might now have torecord! Africa might now 
be surveyed as perfectly as England, and lines 
of railway penetrate it in every direction; the 
Dover submarine tunnel would have been bored, 
and the Panama canal dug, and yet the two bil- 
lions and a half scarcely touched !""— Christian 


THE patient labors of the American Mission- 
aries in Turkey may be expected now more rap- 
idly to produce their full results. The London 
Daily Telegraph on this point says: 

“The American missionaries have labored in 
Turkey, without let or hindrance, for above forty 
years; they have stations, colleges and schools 
all over Asia Minor, as well as European Turkey; 
they proselytize, necessarily, by the mere fact of 
their giving a liberal education ; yet they are left 
unmolested to leaven masses of the people here 
and there with opinions which condemn Mahom- 
etanism as an imposture and superstition. * * * 
They have three colleges, four theological semi- 
naries, twelve seminaries for girls, normal 
schools, high schools and common schools, with 


| a present attendance of about ten thousand pu- 
| pils; an educational and religious literature in 
Borough | 


English,-Armenfan, Turkish and Arabic ; and 
from the great central colleges at Constantinople, 
Aintab and Harpoot, in Armenia, missionaries 
are constantly issuing, who evangelize districts 
around the provincial stations.” 
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THE Pittsburg 7rumpet writes thus of the re- 
cent effort at Cincinnati to enforce the laws re- 
garding the due observance of the First-day of 
the week: 

“Cincinnati has been experimenting for some 
years in lager-beer gardens, Sunday theaires, 
Sunday excursions, and various other Sunday 
institutions, They were told what would come 
of it all, but they didn’t believe the predictions of 
the Puritans; they were not going to be bound 
by the superstitions of other years; they were 
going to have a good time on Sunday for the 
laboring classes, for the poor; they were going 
to reform the theatre, the drinking establishments 
and other Sur day arrangements which had been 
under the direction of illiberal minds. And now 
we find the issue of this miserable business, 
Cincinnati has to-day a worse reputation than 
Chicago, and is without a rival as a beer-sotted, 
Sabbath-desecrating city. We have heard her 
own citizens speak of her in these respects with 
shame, and long for some movement that would 
bring reform, We bid the noble laymen, who 
are attempting to find the Sabbath again, God- 
speed in their search. Their danger is our dan- 
ger. It is the danger of the country.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 

We are glad that the very interesting 
memoir of Laura D. Bridgman is introduced 
to the notice of Friends by Friends’ Review. 








Those who bave watched the development 
of her mental powers, and have known her 
anxiety for more of religious instruction, 
must rejoice in the information now given of 
the joy she derives from the knowledge of 
Gospel truth. As soon as Dr. Howe consid- 
ered her mind prepared to receive an idea of 
the love, goodness and power of the Creator, 
he explained to ber those Divine attributes, 
and instructed her in her responsibility to | 
Him, taking great pains to inculcate her du- 
ties to Him and to her fellow-creatures, and 
especially to develop her conscientiousness. 
Afterward, as her conscience became more | 
enlightened, her anxiety on the subject of, 
forgiveness increased, and she wished to| 
know how she could be sure that God had 
forgiven her when she had done wrong; and | 
it is deeply interesting to find that the ear-| 
nest longing of her soul on this subject has | 
been satisfied by learning to love Christ as| 
her Redeemer from the guilt and power of | 
sin, and that through faith in His atoning| 
blood, her path has been filled with light 
and sunshine. S. L. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. | 


Rome, First mo. 27, 1879. 
My dear brother: From Amsterdam I 


past fifteen years. 





made an excursion to the North of Holland, 
expressly to see the industrial colony of 
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Fredericksoord; in London, visited the 
South Kensington Museum, which I think 
is the basis or model which is followed on a 
very modest scale by our Pennsylvania 
Museum of Industrial Art; in Paris, the 
“Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, ’ which 
is by far the grandest institution for indus. 
trial instruction that I have ever seen, and 
I have little doubt, the greatest in the world. 
There is something of the kind, [I am in- 
formed, in Florence, and there has been also 
in Rome, but [ have obtained little informa- 
tion of either, and I presume they are both 
quite small affairs, if indeed the latter still 
exists. The soil of Rome is almost too full 
of antiquities, and its atmosphere of super- 
stition, as yet, for such enterprises to attain 
much growth, though there is bope for the 
future in regenerated Italy. A similar ob. 
stacle would be likely to impede their 
growth in Florence, where the bistory and 
study of medieval art is the uppermost and 
engrossing subject in men’s minds. Italy 
may still be said to live in the past, al- 
though the union of its long-dismembered 
and tyrant-ridden fragments under the lib- 
eral constitutional government of the House 
of Savoy, gives promise of its gradual re- 
demption. 

Germany seemed to me like a great camp, 
its cities full of soldiers, its fields cleared for 
action of fences and trees, its most conspica- 
ous industries the building of fortifications 
and the casting of cannon, its art the erec- 
tion of monuments to the heroes of war, and 
in commemoration of the great events of the 
I was surprised to ob- 
serve so little of manufacturing in the 
cities we visited, and so little agri- 
culture in the country through which 
we passed; and [ apprehend that it is 


quite time that the people of Germany 


rebelled, with tongue and pen, against the 
military tyranny, which is making the na 
tion great at the expense of their happiness. 
It was otherwise in Holland, where ‘here 
was every indication of honest and peaceful 
prosperity. They have their army, too, but 
it is small, and happily has not been called 
much into service of late years. It was an 
officer of the army who gave me an intro- 
duction to his nephew, an employee as Sec- 
retary of the society which conducts the 
Fredericksoord Colony. This was formed 
early in the present century, during a period 
of financial distress in Holland, with the 
benevolent intention of giving to those uns 
ble to obtain work, a settlement and em- 
ployment, and is known as “ The Nether- 
lands Beneficence Society.” Two other colo- 
nies, the Wilbelmsoord, and Wilhelmina- 
soord, adjoin it, and are under the control 
of the same society, virtually forming one 
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large colony. There were originally others, 
comprising a large school, a few miles dis- 
tant, which has been discontinued, and a 
penal settlement, which was turned over in 
1859 to the government. The commitments 
to the penal colony were made by the courts, 
but the settlers on the iadustrial tracts come 
naturally under a different regulation. The 
society is sustained by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, a small sum, amounting in our money 
to a little over a dollar, entitling the donor 
tomembership. The annals of the society 
show that in the first year of its existence, 
20,000 members were obtained. That, how- 
ever, was in a time of sore need, which was 
felt by the community, but as in the case of 
most such institutions, the early zeal once 
over, subscriptions flagged, and their financial 
condition is not now so flourishing. Twenty 
members are entitled to form a section, and 
apon contributing $680, such section is enti- 
tled to send one family to the solonies, and 
in case of their extinction or departure, to| 
substitute another, and so on in perpetuo. 
These settlers are divided into two classes, | 
the more intelligent part of whom, called | 
“free farmers,’ are each furnished with a) 
farm of two and a halfto three hectares,* and | 
the necessary buildings, and the “ laborers” | 
with a small house and garden. The farm- | 
ers pay to the society for this, an annual 
rent of fifty guiden (or about twenty dollars 
of our money), and the laborers a rent of) 
seventeen guiden. They also are advanced | 
the amount necessary for stocking the farms, | 
which is returned by instalments. The| 
population now amounts to about 1800 souls, 
and some 1500 acres are thus cultivated.) 
About 1250 more are kept in timber, and 
a like amount tilled by the society itself. 
The whole area is about 5000 acres. As) 
most of the first settlers were persons fol-| 
lowing various trades unsuccessfully, and 
not likely to know much about farming, the 
society established six model farms. I 
could not judge much of the merits of the 
farming, especially as my visit was made 
in the Eleventh month; but the cattle and 
calves were models of well kept stock. The 
latter are raised with the greatest care till 
they are twelve or thirteen weeks old, and 
then sold. The homes, both of the farmers 
and laborers, while they were of very) 
modest pretensions, were exceedingly snug 
and comfortable looking, consisting of a 
single room, with a good stove, and often 
very good furniture, and a few pictures on the | 
walls,—floors of clean brick tiles, and bed- 
rooms opening like closets with curtain par- 
titions only, directly into the living-room. 
Under the same roof, in an adjoining apart- 





a A hectare is equivalent to nearly two and a half of our 
res. ' 


| the teaching. 
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ment, would be kept their live stock, ten- 
derly, like members of the same family, but, 
unlike the case of the Irish tenantry, and 
true to the well-earned reputation of the 
Hollanders, the most scrupulous cleanliness 
prevailed, and the human occupants were 
pictures of good health. So much for indus- 
trial education, as far as farming is con- 
cerned, In addition to this, as two or three 
generations have now grown up since the 
foundation of the society, they have wisely 
provided instruction in other pursuits of in- 
dustry. The basket factory is quite exten- 
sive, and employs many hands, not only 
in making the baskets, but in raising and 
gathering the osiers, and preparing them for 
use. The baskets, which are coarse and 
heavy, designed for carrying fish and pota- 
toes, are sent to the Helder, Nieuwediep and 
Friesland fisheries and farms. There is also a 
weaving factory for coarse materials, such as 
carpets, bagging, cow-covers, mats, and 
straw hats, a carpenter’s shop, and a forge, 
in which several boys are annually em- 
ployed as apprentices; others are taught to 
make shoes, while the girls receive instruc- 
tion in sewing and knitting at schools for that 
purpose. There are also two drawing schools 
and five large schools for general instruction 
in literary knowledge. One of these | visited, 
and found the teacher engaged in smoking a 
long pipe, after the fashion of the good 
Dutch folk described in Knickerbocker’s 
History. The worthy pedagogue kindly 
offered to ‘“‘show off” for me, but as I was 
ignorant of the language, I missed the op- 
portunity of forming some slight impression 
of the grade of the school and the quality of 
It had an air that reminded 
of one of our Freedmen’s schools in 
North Carolina. 

These colonies are regularly governed— 
like other communities in the Netherlands— 
by burgomasters appointed by the king, and 
appear to be well directed; drunkenness 
and immorality are severely punished, and 
religion and intelligence promoted, with 
perfect freedom of conscience in matters of 
worship; there is one Jewish and one 
Roman Catholic church, besides Protestant. 
It is fortunately isolated from the world, 
being eight or nine miles from Steenwyk, 
the nearest railway station. The experi- 
ment is an interesting one, especially in its 
relations to the efforts in America at charity 
organization and the provision of remedies 
for tramping and beggary. It is meeting 
with moderate success in Holland, and is 
evidently capable of improvement, in enter- 
prising hands, such as the present new 
Director brings to the work. This, however, 
is quite a different matter from conducting 
“apprentice workshops” in large cities, and 
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a much less difficult problem of solution, 
especially in the Uniied States, in conse 
quence of the opposition to mechanical in- 
struction by trades-unions. That very cause, 
however, renders industrial schools of the 
‘ utmost importance to the continuous pros- 
perity of American industries. Without 
some such remedy, the coming generation 
will be poorly supplied with skilled labor, 
while the young men who should be im- 
proving our manufactures, and who are en- 
titled to an unfettered choice of a trade and 
unimpeded opportunities of instruction in it, 
will be driven to seek a living as common 
laborers. P. C. G. 
[To be concluded. } 


ARBITRATION AND CIVIL COURTS. 


The following statement is submitted as a 
reply to the questions :— 

I. What are the provisions for arbitration 
in Philadelphia ? 

II. Are there courts for the purpose of 
amicable suits? 

Iif. Are such courts used ? 

IV. Are they on the increase ? 

V. Will they supersede civil courts in a 
better state of society ? 

Arbitration has long been a favorite with 
the law of Pennsylvania, and as early as 1705. 
provision was made therefor,—Act of 1705, 
Sec. 3, (Purdens’ Digest,) providing ample 
means for the final settlement of disputes 
by arbitration where both parties would 
consent 

Subsequent enactments provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration at the election of either 
party, and others vest in arbitrators the 
power to compel attendance of witnesses, 
and to punish for contempt in refusing to 
attend or to testify when in attendance. 
The provisions of the act for compulsory 
arbitration have been repealed as to Phila- 
delphia, being considered unsatisfactory in 
practical working. 

Under our constitution, a man cannot be 
deprived of his right to a trial by jury, so it 
was found that in all disputes of any magni- 
tude involving a question of fact, an appeal 
was always made to the common law courts; 
and by this means the general result was | 
simply a second trial of the cause. 

A provision was made about one year 
ago, by the Philadelphia Board of Trade, for 
a Court of Arbitration wherein, under a 
judge learned in the law, parties may, by 
entering into stipulation to abide by his 
decision, alone or assisted by arbitrators, 
determine questions in controversy between 
them, both as to law and fact. The idea is 
to have a responsible forum with simple 
machinery, where parties may determine 
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the various controversies of business life op 
equitable principles, without the delays, an. 
noyance and expense of ordinary litigation, 
I find upon inquiry, however, that the ad. 
vantages offered by this court of arbitration 
are little used, and the cases which have 
come before it are, as yet, very few. 

While it has not been in existence long 
enough to have had a fair chance of enlist. 
ing the general confidence of the community, 
and while it may in time fill a field of some. 
what limited usefulness, I cannot think that, 
as constituted at present, being without 
power to compel the attendance of wit. 
nesses, or to enforce its judgments without 
further appeal to court, it will much increase 
in influence or effective capacity; and until 
the millennium I am very sure that civil 
courts will be a necessity. 

I do not advance this conclusion as an arbi. 
trary or personal opinion, but suggest it 
with confidence as resulting from principles 
which are to be regarded as axiomatic. To 
the lay mind, the delays, expense and injus- 
tice resulting at times from our system of 
civil jurisprudence, frequently appear inex- 
plicable and iniquitous. That such do occar 
is beyond question, yet while needed re- 
forms in legal actions should be and must 
from time to time be made, an examination 
of the necessities of the case will always dis. 
prove a wholesale indictment of the forms 
and procedures of the courts of law. 

Law is not a compilation of abstract rules, 
nor is it an occult science, but it is founded 
on common sense, and is formed to meet the 
needs of humanity as embodied in society. 
All laws—Divine, physical, or civil —must 
be general in their application. Infringe- 
ment of law is followed by the penalty of 
liw. Ifthe laws of health are violated, the 
individual suffers, whether the violation 
be the result of ignorance or intent, and we 
are punished to the third or fourth genera- 
tion. The same is true of the Divine law, 
and of the laws of trade, and is the principle 
at the bottom of civil jurisprudence. As 
therefore a man, who injures his health, 
evenin a good cause, we find must suffer 
for it, so in our civil courts an innocent vio- 
lation of the law adapted to the general 
good works injury to the individual, in order 
that the good of the whole may be pre- 
served. This principle finds expression in 
the axiom of the lawyers —‘ Jgnoranta 
legis neminem excusat.” 

In early times, or among a rude and bar- 
barous people, where the affairs of life are 
crude, the needs of justice are met by simple 
rules and speedy execution, but as those 
same affairs become complex and varied, 
and immense interests are continually a 
stake, justice cannot be administered et 
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cept by correspondingly complicated machi- 
nery, and is often attainable only at the 
expense of great delay and cost. 

Were all people desirous to observe the 
law, to do justly and love mercy, the task 
would not be so herculean; but so long as 
buman nature is what it is, compulsion 
must be a leading factor in the enforcement 
of the Golden Rule, either in letter or spirit. 

Civil courts, therefore, must ever be a ne- 
cessity, with their accompanying burden of 
men learned in law. 

One word, as to the duty of lawyers, 
is pertinent to the question under 
cussion. 
of the lawyer for good 
mense, and he should 


or evil, is im- 
be held to the 


strictest accountability for the proper exer-| 


cise of bis fiduciary capacity. The high 
position of the ideal lawyer should be kept 
in view and rigidly enforced, not only by 
professional esprit, but also by the stern 
censorship of society at large. 

The lawyer when he takes bis solemn 
obligation “to exercise himself within his 
office of attorney in the courts to the best of 
his learning and ability with all due fidelity 


to the c.urt, as well as to his client, to use| 
no falsehood, and to delay no man’s cause | 
for luere or malice,” becomes eminently the | 
servant of the public, and owes a strict ac-| 


count to his master. In no figurative sense 
is it true, that in all conditions of life, from 
the cradle to the grave,—nay ! for long after 
the grave has closed on his client,—he is 
called on for fidelity and advice in all the 


troubles and misfortunes to which flesh is! 


beir. 

There is no class of skeletons in the do 
mestic closet, in regard to whose terrors he 
isnot made the father confessor. Oppres- 
sion, injustice, degradation, misfortune, 
crime of every kind, pass in review before 
him, soliciting his assistance for furtherance 
or protection. How important then that he 
be intellectually and morally competent to 


meet his gigantic responsibility! How often | 


may his advice and efforts promote or avoid 
endless litigation! How often may he barb 
or blunt malice! How often may he pro- 
more or defeat persecution of innucence or 
guilt! In what distinctive class of men 
does society hold vested such issues staked 
upon its integrity and competence? It is 
this position of a public servant that makes 
the lawyer's character and record every- 
body’s business. An incorruptible and com 
petent judiciary is obtained only from a 
learned and: honorable bar. 
of the bar are the servants of the public, and 
their character and service are what the public 
demands. While society desires base work 
performed, and will pay for it, we may re- 


dis- | 


The responsibility and influence | 


The members | 
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gret, but must expect, that there will always 
exist lawyers who will do it. 

No true lawyer will advise litigation, if 
his client’s interests can possibly be ob- 
tained without it. It must be remembered, 
however, that the cause of most litigation 
arises either from unjust demands or deter- 
mination not to pay those that are just. 
The views of law and fact held by the op- 
posing parties are often radically irreconci- 
lable; and in that case they will hear no 
proposition of settlement, but demand the 
protection of the law and the enforcement 
of legal rights 

Then again the true merits of a dispute 
are often not to be obtained until a mass of 
| conflicting testimony has been rigidly sifted, 
and this can only be done by the power to 
compel attendance and examination of wit- 
nesses often reluctant or biased, and this 
again can be most effectively accomplished in 
civil courts. Friends do well to compel 
their members to amicable settlement of dis- 
putes, if possible, without litigation; but 
the impotence of any government to induce 
citizens to act justly and equitably without 
compulsion, will, as said above, prevent our 
dispensing with civil courts, until the ad 
vent of the time when “no man shall say 
|‘know the Lord,’ for all shall know Him 
from the least unto the greatest.” 


Epwarp P. ALLINSON. 
Phila., First mo. 18th, 1879. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE 
INDIANS. 


SYNOPSIS OF RESULTS FOR TEN YEARS. 


The following table contains the condensed 
statistics of the Indian tribes committed by 
President Grant to the care of the Society of 
Friends (Orthodox), and covers the period 
from 1868 to 1878 (both inclusive). The 
materials for the table have been collected 
from various sources and carefully compared 
and corrected. Various irregularities in 
'the figures for the several years are fully 
explained by the history of the tribes for 
'those years, and thus confirm the general 
|accuracy of the table. For instance, the 
crops in the Indian Territory @nd Kansas, 
‘in 1874 were almost wholly cut off by 
drought and grasshoppers. The season of 
1876 was also a very unfavorable one at 
many of the Agencies. 

The table shows that in the ten years in 
which Friends have had the care of these 
Indians,— 

1. The number of children attending 
school has increased nearly seven-fold. 

2. The number of acres cultivated by In- 
dians bas increased more than five-fold. 

3. Their corn crop has increased more than 
seven-fold. 
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4. Their potato crop has increased nearly | 
six-fold. 
5. Their hay crop (cut from prairie grass) 
has increased five fold. 
6. The number of cattle owned by Indi- 
ans has increased fourteen-fold. 
7. The number of bogs owned by Indians | 
































dians has increased three fold. 

9. The number of ponies owned by Indi- 
ans has decidedly dimished. The chief wealth 
of wild roving Indians lies in their large 
herds of ponies. As they locate and begin to 
adopt habits of civilized life, they exchange 
ponies for catile and hogs. In 1868 more 
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INSTINCT OF BEES. 








Late one fall, in a hive of the elder Huber, 
one of the centre combs proving too weak 
for its load, broke, and in its fall lodged 
against one of its neigbbors. But the bees, 
in whom we would least expect conscious 
intelligence, so thoroughly instinctive are 
nearly all their acts, promptly propped the 
suspended fragment with pillars of wax, 
which they constructed out of unfilled comb, 
and then fastened it securely above and at 
the side, This done, they tore away the 
upper supports, and thus left the avenues of 
the hive again free. These insects must 
have noticed that the fragment was inse- 
curely lodged, and fearing lest it might be 
jarred or weighed down by themselves be- 
fore they could tie it, resorted to this pre- 
cautionary measure. Here must have been 
deliberate thought, an exercise of some sort 
of reflective faculty. How else can the in- 
cident be explained ? 

This same acute observer tells us that he 
has known bees both to discover a mistake 
and to remedy it. He once placed blocks of 
wood in a glass hive, in such positions that, 
if the combs were carried down perpendica- 
larly, as commenced, the passages would be 
left too narrow. The bees not only became 
aware of this, but actually curved their 
combs, and in consequence changed the form 
of the cells. Here the God-given ideal 



























































































































































than half of these Indians were wild, roving 
and hostile, fresh from a war which had cost 
many lives and millions of dollars, embit- 
tered against white people and exceedingly 
averse to civilization. None of their child. 
ren bad been in school. They did not culti- 
vate the soil and bad neither flocks nor herds, 


has increased thirteen-fold. ‘except ponies. Most of the other tribes have 
8. The number of houses occupied by In- | been compelled in thexe ten years to undergo 


|the loss and retardation inseparable from a 


removal to the Territory from Kansas. 
Wa. NicHoLson, 


Late Gen. Agt. Committee of Friends, 


This table includes some tribes not in- 
cluded in the table of 1874. 





) 1872 ) 1874 1875 | 1876 1877 1878 
| 16,212 17,906 15,623 14,874 15,583 16,100 
387 | 736 846 | 986 999 | 91 
| | 655 797 745 
10 | 11 13 | 13 13 12 
4 8 2 | 6 3 $ 
| | 763 891 973 1,096 1,151 
9,784 | 13,384 14,441 15,360 18,930 | 20,419 
| 186.170 68,446 | 315,120 | 254,449 | 420,560 | 479,292 
| 11,050 | 3,852 11,810 10.365 12,400 | 14,680 
4,327 | 3,065 5,716 6,336 5,342 | 6661 
| 48,080 41,910 25 994 80,428 19,789 | 20,677 
4,252 4,678 6,581 8,476 13,306 | 14,847 
11,697 16,027 12,248 11,154 16,146 | 18,788 
| 861 898 1,070 1,132 1,170 | 1,885 
| | 322 

i } 


341 136 372 417 
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model itself, which we suppose the insect to 
work out under the spur of blind impulse, 
the insects themselves change by some con- 
scious act of superior intelligence. Huber 
glazed roof and floor, and the bees began to 
build horizontally, and when he again in- 
terposed glass, they curved the combs to 
reach the wooden supports at precisely the 
right distance from the obstruction, thus not 
only varying their usual rules of architec- 
ture, but varying them by concerted action, 
different workers being busy on different 
parts, requiring different changes, in order 
that the whole might be developed sy mmetri- 
ically. —Penn Monthly. 
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INSTINCT OF ANTS. 

The younger Huber states that he one 
day saw an asb-colored ant building one side 
of an arched building. It was too low to 
meet the opposite partition. Another work- 
er, chancing near, discovered the mistake, 
‘tore down the arch, raised the wall the re- 
|quisite height, and then built a new arch 
with the fragments of the old. This author, 
in the same connection, remarks that the 
ash-colored ants de not build methodically, 
but take advantage of whatever they may 
bappen to find on the selected site, varying 
the size, distribution, number and shape of 
the rooms, according to circumstances. 
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Whichever one first conceives a feasible 
plan gives a rough sketch, and its compan- 
ions help it to comple‘e it. Their abodes 
are water-tight, several stories high, and 
bave many apartments and connecting gal- 
leries. 

The younger Huber one day took an ant’s 
nest to populate one of the glass bells he had | 
contrived for making observations. One | 
part of the colony he set at liberty, and they | 
established themselves at the foot of a| 
neighboring chestnut tree. The rest were | 
kept four months in close confinement ; but, 


on being removed to the garden, a few es. | 


caped. They, meeting their old comrades, 
made every demonstration of recognition, | 
gesticulating and caressing with their an- 
tenne, and taking each other by the mandi- 
bles. Then they, all entered the nest at the | 
foot of the tree. Very soon, however, they 
reappeared, accompanied by many others, to 
look for those still under the bell. Ina few 
hours the bell was abandoned. 

Dupont de Nemours, in his memoirs, re- 
lates that, to guard his sugar basin against 
the ants, he placed itin a dish of water. 
But they soon climbed to the ceiling directly | 
above, and dropped. 
high, and there was in the room a strong | 
draft of air, some fell into the water. Their | 
companions, running around on the rim of! 


the vessel, not having yet ventured to make } 


the daring leap, tried every way to rescue 
the unfortunate adventurers. Clinging to 
the shore, they stretched out their bodies to 


the utmost over the water, but to little pur- | 


pose. At last, growing extremely uneasy 


at the sight of their friends drowning help-| 
lessly, just beyond their reach, a bright | 
thought seemed to strike them. A few were | 


seen to hasten to the ant-bill, and then to 
reappear, bringing with them a squad of 
eight powerful, large-framed warriors. 
These, without the least hesitation, plunged 
into the lake, swam vigorously to the 
drowning ants, seized them with their pin- 
cers, and brought eleven of them straight 
toland. They then rolled them in the dust, 
brushed and rubbed them, and stretched 
themselves upon them to impart some of 
their own warmth, and then again rolled 
and rubbed them. Four fully revived; an- 
other being but partially brought to life,was 
carried most carefully to the home hill. The 
remaining six, though dead, were not aban- 
doned, but affectionately borne back for 
burial. This seems like a tale of fairyland, 
yet Dupont de Nemours testifies that he 
himself was an eyewituess of the scene, and 


his account is in consonance with what is’ 
narrated by other observers of the exploits) 


of these truly wonderful creatures.—Penn 
Monthly. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Improvement of Vegetables.—In the fourth 
century B. C., Theophrastus described six 
different kinds of manure, and stated that 
some wild plants could be changed into gar- 
den plants by a specific treatment. The 
‘curious modern experiments of the elder 
| Vilmorin, upon the transformation of the 
| wild carrot into an edible root by rich cul- 
| ture, are a confirmation of the assertions of 
Theophrastus. —La Nature. 

Artificial Opal.—According to E. Mo- 
|nier, if a solution of oxalic acid is poured on 
a solution of soluble glass, a thin layer of 
’ | silicie acid is formed, which has the appear- 
| ance and properties of opal —Comptes Ren- 
| dus. 

Large Steam Pumps. — Pittsburg has 
\the largest steam pump in the world. It 
weighs 1,500 tons, cost $423,350, and raises 

14,240,000 gallons of water per day. 
Those next in size are, one at the Lehigh 
Zinc Mine,with a daily service of 3,450,000 
|gallons, and the two Chicago pumps, 
| with a serviee of 4,500,000 gallons.—Der 
| Techniker. 


| 
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THE PROMISES. 
Psa. xviii. 30 
These adamantine promises of Thine 
Secure our souls agains: temptation’s hour ; 
Equip us with the panoply divine, 
And arm us with the Spirit’s sword of power. 


There has not failed one word in all the past ; 
And with this record, let the sky to-day 

Be bright with sunshine, or be overcast— 
The star of hope shines with an undimmed ray. 


For as the rain and snow descend from heaven, 
And cause the land to yield both bud and seed ; 
So do 7hy words go forth, and thus is given 
The sustenance supplying all our need. 


Then, what if flowers fade and soon decay, 
Or temples fall when reared on earthly sands? 
Yet although heaven and earth may pass away, 
The word of God, ous God, forever stands. 


Thus armed we boldly face the op’ning year; 
Goodness and mercy shall our steps attend, 

While in our hearts are breathed these words of cheer, 
“Lo lam with you alway—to the end.” 


—Christian Standard. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN THIRD 
MONTH, 1879. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


Third month Ist, Whitewater, Indiana Y. M. 
Union, Western Y. M. 

Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 
Mississinewa, Indiana Y. M. 
Richland, Western Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 
Spring River, Kansas Y. M. 
Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M. 
Wabash, Indiana Y, M. 


« 6th, 
e 8th, 
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se lcacancnceea sib Atel dee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 25th inst. 

GREAT BriTAin.—The sfrike of the iron and steel 
founders at Sheffield has terminated, the men accepting | 
the reduction of wages. The scissors manufacturers of | 
that place have reduced wages in all departments from 
5 tors per cent. The cotton operatives of Bolton 
asked the masters to reduce wages only 5 per cent., 
but the masters insisted upon 10 per cent., and the | 
spinners have determined on a general strike, except in 
the mills reducing only 5 per cent. At Liverpool 
a considerable number of dock laborers remain out 
The borough justices decided on the 2oth to retain the 
troops which had been brought thither during the 
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riots, showing that although quiet was restored, they | i 


did not think all danger past. The number of ship- 
builders on strike in the yards on the Tyne amounted 
to 8,000 on the 2oth inst. One large engineering firm 
of London had opened their works to their old hands 
at unreduced wages, and some others were-expected to | 
follow the example. 

FRANCE.—The Ministry accepted the Amnesty bill 
as amended by the committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies. On the 21st, after two days’ debate in the | 
Chamber, two propositions for complete amnesty were 
rejected, and the government bill was adopted by 
a vote of 340 to99. The Senate the next day voted 
‘surgency”’ for the bill, which requires its early consid- 
eration. It has since appointed a committee upon it, | 
eight of the nine members of which favor the bill as | 
passed by the Deputies. 

The advocates of tariff protection in France are 
active. Several deputations of ship-owners and | 
others have waited on the Minister of Agriculture and | 
Commerce, and on President Grevy, urging such taxes | 
and customs as to favor the French flag and manufac. 
turers. Both the Minister and the President said that | 
the minds of the government were open to all sides of 
the question, and invited a continued presentation 
of arguments and evidence on the subject. 

GERMANY.—Application on behalf of the govern- 
ment was made to the Reichstag for its approval of the 
prosecution and arrest of certain of its members, under | 
the Socialist law, when a motion was offered, contest- | 
ing the correctness of the government’s interpretation of | 








|and indeed almost ceased. 


| was over 80 per cent. of the cases. 
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that law, and refusing assent to the proposed arrests, 
After a long debate, the first part of the motion was 
adopted by a large majority, and the latter part almost 
unanimously. 

In a debate in the Reichstag on the treaty of com. 
merce between Germany and Austria, Prince Bismarck 
said he was not altogether opposed to such treaties, but 
every such engagement must provide protection for 
home industries. He admitted that his views on this 
subject had changed; but formerly he bad been 
influenced by the importance of preserving friendship 
with France, and preventing Austria from disrupting 
the Zollverein. Even now he would prefer to confine 
himself to a few customs duties, but the opposition 
to the proposed increase of duty on tobacco showed 
this to be impossible. The Reichstag has since 
approved the treaty. 

AUSTRIA.—A petition from working men, asking for 
universal suffrage, has been presented to the Lower 
House of the Reichsrath. 

TuRKEY.—Gen. Todleben has telegraphed to St. 


| Petersburg that he commenced evacuating Adrianople 


on the 18th, and that the Turks were cccupying each 
position evacuated. 

BULGARIA.—The Bulgarian Assembly was formally 
opened at Tirnova on the 22d. Roumelian and Mace- 
donian delegates were admitted as spectators only, 
Prince Dondoukoft Korsakoff presided. 

Russia.—The latest reports from the plague-stricken 
districts represent that the epidemic had greatly abated, 
Its prevalence had been 
restricted to a few villages, but the mortality in these 
The government 
| therefore feels it necessary to enforce a strict quaran- 
| tine and other sanitary measures. 

The pending dispu'e with Roumania respecting a part 
of the frontier has been settled by the Roumanians 
evacuating Arab Tabia and withdrawing to the line 


| fixed by Russia. 


Ecyrt.—Riotous demonstrations against the Minis- 
| try were made on the 18th by a number of disbanded 
military officers demanding their arrears of pay. The 


-| Khedive, in consequence, dismissed Nubar Pasha, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs; and it was reported that 
the Minister of Finance, an Englishman, and the Min. 
ister of Public Works, a Frenchman, were also expected 
to resign, and that the Khedive would take the oppor. 
tunity to re-establish his personal power. The latest 
accounts state that confidential negotiations between 
the English, French and Egyptian governments have 
led to an agreement that the Khedive shall act as 


| President of the Council, and the two Ministers named 


shall retain their offices. 

ConGRESS.—Both houses have passed a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Navy to accept for Polar 
exploration via Behring’s Strait, the ship Jeanette, ten- 


|dered by J. G. Bennett of New York. The House 


concurred in the Senate amendmeuts to the bill restrict- 
| ing Chinese immigration. A bill to amend the internal 
revenue laws, by abolishing the tax on tobacco and 
some other articles, which had passed the House, was 
passed by the Senate with several amendments, some 
| of which were concurred in and others rejected, by the 
| House, and a conference committee was appointed. 
|The Post Office Appropriation bill passed the Senate 
with a proviso for a subsidy for mail service to Brazil 
by steamers from New York and New Orleans. On 
the Army Appropriation bill several amendments were 
made by the Senate, one of which struck out the clause 


| forbidding the use of troops at elections ; and another 


authorizes railroad companies possessing telegraph 
lines to use the same for transmitting telegrams for the 
government and the public, provided they accept the 
| Testrictions and obiigations imposed on telegraph com. 
panies. The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill passed 
the House. 
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